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THE FATE OF THE NATION 

BY VERNON KELLOGG 



SEVERAL different things, such as food, money, ships, 
cannon and men, are claimed to have won the war. Similarly, 
several things may be claimed to determine the fate of the 
nation. Teachers' salaries are the particular thing claim- 
ing that important privilege just now. If the salaries are 
not good the teachers will not be good, hence our education 
will be bad, and our coming generation and other genera- 
tions will be bad. That augurs ill for the fate of the nation. 
As a teacher who would like his salary raised, I have a 
lively personal sympathy with this point of view. But I 
have an even keener interest in it because I do believe that 
our present educational programme is really in a situation 
of grave concern. 

As a student of heredity, however, I cannot go the 
whole way with the convinced educationists. There are 
two factors that determine the fate of the individual, to 
wit, his heredity and his environment, which latter includes 
his social inheritance and education. I can recognize the 
fact, indeed, that the education of a man may have much 
less influence in determining his fate than his inherited 
capacity, physical and mental. You cannot really put a 
thousand dollar education into a fifty dollar boy or girl. 
This has been said before. It is true. But although less 
in influence, education may not be less in importance than 
inheritance for the reason that the education is indispens- 
able for the use of the inheritance. A thing that is indis- 
pensable even though it be a little thing cannot be said to 
be less important than another indispensable larger thing. 
" Indispensable " is a positive, not a comparative, term. 

The fate of the nation, then, does depend on education — 
among other things — and to the extent that it does depend 
on it, it seems to have at present a discouraging outlook. 

Can we alter the educational conditions, now so bad, to be 
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better, enough better so as to enable the nation to go con- 
fidently forward to the best of fates? Before we can answer 
yes to this question we must know what are the conditions 
that are especially bad and need altering. For one thing, 
teachers' salaries are desperately bad, and imperatively need 
altering. But I think of two or three other things also con- 
nected with education that we had better look at inquisi- 
tively. Let us have a swift glance at all of them. 

II 

First, then, the impossible salaries. Fortunately the 
country is being pretty thoroughly waked up to this situa- 
tion. The Government's Bureau of Education — which 
ought really to be a Department of Education, because 
in our tending towards Federalism the Government is going 
to have more and more to do with our educational pro- 
gramme; it is already, indeed, having more and more to do 
with it — and the National Education Association have col- 
lected and published a really horrifying list of facts about 
the salaries and the results of them. Among these facts it 
is sufficient, perhaps, to note that in the school year 1918-19, 
10% of the public school teachers in 392 cities scattered 
over the country were paid less than $600, 40% less than 
$800, 72% less than $1,000, 89^% less than $1,200, 
98^4% less than $1,400 and 99^% less than $1,500. Only 
four teachers in a thousand, supposedly the chosen few of 
largest native ability, broadest education, highest culture, 
and most extended and comprehensive teaching and admin- 
istrative experience were paid as much as $1,500 a year, or 
$125 a month. Of the 128 teachers in one of the largest 
high schools of New York City, 80% are doing something 
outside of regular teaching hours to add to their own income. 
This is not good for the teaching hours. The average salary 
of elementary school teachers in the United States in 1918 
was $606, and of high school teachers, $1,031. The average 
salary of teachers in New Zealand in 1918 was considerably 
over 50% more than in the United States, the prideful land 
of the little red schoolhouse. 

The results of such a scandalous and impossible condi- 
tion of slave labor are just what the more cynical of us 
would suggest as the alternative of this slave labor. We 
might say to the teachers : You are not really owned slaves ; 
you are only slaves to your conscience or inertia; you can 
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quit if you want to. They may not want to, but they feel 
that they have to. So they are quitting. t And the students 
who had begun preparing themselves in the normal schools 
and teachers' colleges to be teachers are also quitting. A 
recent study made by the National Education Association 
shows that more than 100,000 teaching positions in the 
public schools are now vacant or filled by teachers below 
standard, and that the output of normal schools and 
teacher-training schools shows a decrease of 30% in the last 
four years. The Bureau of Education states that there will 
be at least 110,000 vacancies in teaching positions in the 
elementary schools of the country this coming school year, 
with only 30,000 graduates of teacher-training institutions 
to fill them. One-third of the 84,000 teachers now in the 
high schools are reported as intending to leave their posi- 
tions to enter some other profession next year. The greatest 
possible number of new eligibles for high school teaching 
is 9,000, so that 19,000 of the 28,000 vacant positions cannot 
be filled by adequately prepared teachers. 

Signed statements made by more than 1,700 school 
superintendents show that 52,798 teachers resigned during 
the past year, a resignation of 22% of the total teachers. 
On this basis the total number of teachers resigned for the 
entire country would be 143,000. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion found that in February of this year 18,279 schools were 
closed for lack of teachers. The States in which salaries 
and standards are highest are, naturally, able to obtain the 
most adequate supply of teachers. In at least six of the 
Southern States more than a third of their schools are either 
without teachers or are being taught by teachers below their 
standards. 

Ill 

So much — and so bad — for the common schools. What 
about the higher schools, the colleges and universities of 
the country? Part of the answer is being given almost every 
day in the newspapers. The picturesque comparisons of 
the college professor's salary with the college janitor's and 
college gardener's wage, or, more contrastingly, with the 
wage of the various artisans at work on the new college 
buildings — for there is always money for new buildings on 
the campus even if for nothing else — and the daily bulletins 
of the progress of the many drives for additional college 
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endowment for the purpose of increasing professional 
salaries, have been every morning's news for the past, few 
months. However, a majority of the universities and col- 
leges of the country have increased the salaries of their pro- 
fessors, in dollars, during the last three years. But this news 
is less comforting when we note that the increases have run 
from 3% to 30%, — excepting, most conspicuously, Har- 
vard's recently announced increase of nearly 50%, — with 
most of the increases below the midway point between three 
and thirty. Unfortunately during the same time the current 
purchasing value of the dollar has been cut in half. 

So the universities and colleges of the country are suf- 
fering from the same disease and its results as the common 
schools; the disease: inadequate salaries; the results: with- 
drawals from the ranks of the teachers. A recent number 
of School Life, the little fortnightly journal issued by the 
Bureau of Education, contains a suggestive classified list 
of typical cases of teachers in universities, colleges and 
normal schools of thirty-four States who have recently left 
teaching for other work. These cases include a wide range 
both of college positions resigned and of work taken up. 
One thing is common to all the instances ; the transfer from 
college to outside work is always accompanied by an increase 
of salary. This increase varies from twenty to over five 
hundred per cent. 

The list includes some curious exchanges. For example, 
a professor of biology at $2,000 went into the automobile 
business at $4,000; a professor of modern languages at $1,- 
200 became a trade commissioner — whatever that is — at 
$4,500; a professor of English at $1,500 became an adver- 
tising manager at $5,000, a teacher of public speaking at 
$1,300 became a salesman at $2,500 — perhaps not a far cry. 
A professor of education at $1,500 went into " oil " at $2,400, 
a professor of Romance languages at $2,500 became a city 
librarian at $5,000. A principal of a normal school at 
$1,800 became an advertising manager at $3,000, while a 
small-college president at $3,000 went into commercial 
work at $7,500. 

But most of the transfers show less violence of contrast 
between the old and the new work. In fact many were 
simply transfers from a college position to a commercial 
position in the same professional line. Professors of agri- 
culture and dairying became commercial farm managers 
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and dairymen; professors of chemistry and physics went 
into industrial concerns; professors of geology and mining 
into mines and oil, professors of medicine and veterinary 
science into private practice, and a professor of mathematics 
into insurance — all, of course, at salaries from double to 
treble their former ones. They could probably have done 
this before, but they did not feel that they had to ; they could 
live on their college salaries before, even if they could easily 
have made more money by going out. But now they are 
finding that they and their wives and children — and it is 
principally the hard row of the wives and children that is 
really deciding them — simply cannot live with decency and 
ordinary comfort on their college salaries. 

That makes it all right for them, perhaps, but how does 
it make it for the universities? And for the university 
students? And for the fate of the nation? The answer is, 
we shall all agree, I am sure, that it makes it bad, very bad, 
for the institutions and the students and the whole country. 

Conspicuous by their numbers among these college pro- 
fessors becoming business men, or the servants of business 
men, are the men of science. Perhaps they are the majority 
because they find it easier than do their colleagues of the 
humanistics, to get into other work. There is much science 
and much opportunity for scientific men outside the uni- 
versities; there is little Greek and Latin and little demand 
for philologists in the realms of oil, automobiles, and metal 
alloys. But, then, if the scientific men who give up uni- 
versity work do not give up science when they go out, where 
is the harm, asks the business men who hire the scientists? 

There are two answers. One is, that in most cases the 
scientific scholar who leaves the university is required to 
confine his work to applied science. He may have been a 
teacher and investigator of " pure science " in the university. 
He must now make an end of that. And with an end of 
pure science there will certainly come an end, some day, of 
applied science. The other answer is that whether his inter- 
est in the university was in pure or applied science, he was 
teaching science to younger men as well as finding out new 
science. He was training other men to be scientists ; he was 
providing a supply of scientific men to take his place and 
the places of his contemporaries when he and they pass. He 
does not do that, or, at best, only to a very limited degree, 
when he goes out to sell his services to the calling indus- 
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tries. The industries themselves will indeed be the ones to 
suffer first because of this. They are providing themselves 
for today at the expense of their provision for the future. 
Which is not a good thing for them — nor for the fate of the 
nation. 

This drainage of the teachers from the universities 
threatens a real calamity to the country. I know there are 
many practical-minded persons who think, and say, often 
rather bluntly and loudly, that the country is likely to get 
on very well without Greek, Latin and Middle English, 
without metaphysics, poetry and ancient history. I, who 
am a scientific man, do not think so. But any way, as a 
scientific man, I can say, with characteristic scientific dog- 
matism, that I not only think but know that this country 
cannot get on very well without science and a continuous 
supply of new science and new scientific men. And to have 
that and them, continuous investigation in pure or funda- 
mental science, continuous teaching and training of scientific 
students, and continuous stimulation and inspiration of these 
youthful scientists, are essential. 

These things come, practically, only from the universi- 
ties, and only from universities whose faculties contain 
competent and inspiring scientific teachers and investiga- 
tors. The thirteen hundred scientific men working today 
in the research laboratories of a great telephone and tele- 
graph company, and the other hundreds or thousands in 
other great industrial research laboratories, do not provide 
these essential things. They improve our telephones and 
other electrical instruments; they devise new metal alloys; 
they perfect a hundred kinds of machines ; they make new 
perfumes and flavors and drugs out of coal-tar; they help 
make the nation stronger and greater today; but they leave 
no human heritage to make it stronger and greater 
tomorrow. 

But it is not only the universities which are losing their 
scientific men and their other scholars because of an insuffi- 
cient support of them. Our technical government service 
is also being stripped. 

IV 

What is to be the remedy for the ill results that are 
assuredly to come, if this draining of scientific men from 
the universities and government service continues? Two 
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remedies are conceivable. First, the simple one of paying 
the men in universities and government technical services 
salaries comparable with those offered them by the indus- 
tries. This is a remedy, however, which will not, indeed 
practically cannot, be provided, at least by the universities. 
Whatever the Government might do in the way of paying 
such salaries, if it decided to, the universities simply cannot 
meet them. And they do not have to. What the universities 
have to do is simply to bring the general run of salaries up 
to the point at which the men can live comfortably and 
decently on them. In addition, there should be in each 
university a few salaries — but only a few are necessary — 
which approach comparison with outside salaries. These 
will be the goals which can be looked forward to as the 
rewards for the very best work, open to attainment by 
the best men. Also there should be a rearrangement of 
teaching schedules and faculty administrative work in the 
direction of a lessening of required teaching hours and relief 
from committee and departmental office routine, and a pro- 
vision of clerical and skilled assistance, and of necessary 
library and laboratory facilities, all of which combined 
will enable the university investigators really to investigate 
and be happy in their investigating. Research men in uni- 
versities do not expect to be requited in dollars for their 
work; they chiefly demand opportunity to do it, and the 
means of keeping themselves and families comfortably alive 
while they are at work, with some provision in the way of 
pension or annuity insurance to relieve them of worries 
about the days of superannuation. 

These things the universities must do, and the people 
must help the universities do them. 

As for the common schools there is just one remedy: 
that is sufficient pay for the teachers. The fate of the nation, 
then, so far as it depends on education, seems to depend on 
money. This seems sordid. But it is not the sordidness 
of actually trying to buy a good fate. It is simply the use 
of sufficient money to make possible a service necessary to 
insure a right fate, a service which most of the persons from 
whom it is asked are willing to render if they are merely 
kept comfortably alive and in efficient condition while 
rendering it. Is this asking too much? 

Vernon Kellogg. 



